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Beading readiness has been the topic of much <liscus.sion and con- 
troversy in recent years Perhaps more emphasis has licen [ilac ed on the 
way in which classroom time has been spent witli pre-reading actisities and 
the materials used in such activities than with tlic concept of readiness for 
reading in and of itself. A basic jirinciple nia>' lie aiiidicd to all categorie.s 
of learning; no one can learn before he is ready to learn regardless of the 
complexity of subject matter. A. child must be ready in all areas of his 
development— physical, mental, social, and psychological. .\s Zingle and 
Hohol'^ say 

To be completely ready for an educational activity or learning 
experience, a child must W'ant to learn, be sufficiently mature 
physiologically, possess appropriate mental abilities, and fi'ialh' 
have had the night kind of educational e.xpcriences. (])• '.'9 ) 

Much research has been c-onducted to determine the importance of reading 
readiness; which may be suinmarized by saying that the general conscMisus 
is that a period of readiness is necessary before reading instruction is intro- 
duced. The length of such a program is governed by the neetls of the chil- 
dren. Some will be ready to read when tlioy enter school and should begin 
reading immediately; others may need as much as 8 or ,10 weeks of readiness 
instruction with the length of time again dependent upon the maturation of 
the individual child. Readiness activities should concentrate only on those 
deficiencies in a child’s background which are essential to success in learning 
to read. 

Let us direct our attention not to those children who are ready to read 
when they enter school but to those who need a period of readiness. A variety 
of factors are involved in learning to read-physical, emotional, social, and 
psychological. The importance of the physical facts of vision and audition is 
generally recognized. It is axiomatic that any physical defect of eye or ear 
should be recognized and needed adjustments in instructional methods made. 

Barrett* reported a study the purpose of which was to determine the 
ability of 9 reading readiness factors (7 of which requiretl varying degrees 
of visual discrimination) to predict first grade reading achievement. Com- 
plete data were obtained for 632 subjects— 331 boys and 301 girls. Eight 
classes were from schools in the high socio-economic stratum; 10 clas.ses 
from the middle socio-economic stratum, and 8 classes from .schools in the 
low socio-economic stratum. 

Reading readiness factors or independent variables used were 
intelligence, and 7 measures of visual discrimination. Instruments used 
included the Lorge-Tliorndike Intelligence Tests, the following Gates Tests. 
Picture Directions Test, Word Matcbing Test, Word-Card Matching Test, 
Reading Letters and Numbers Test; Pattern Copying Test, Picture Sipiares 
Test, and Reversals Test. Reading Achievement was measured by Gates 
Primary Word Recognition Test, and Gate's Primary Paragraph Reading Test. 

Copyright A. J. Mazurklewicz, 1935, Editor, L. U. Reading Conference Proceedings. 
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- Joi’itXAi, Ml nii; lii Ai)i\(; Si'icimisi 

H.irri'tl coiK'lmlrd that allhoiiuh (lie Heading 1 ,ctlcr.s and Nmiihrrs d'cst 
was tile lu’st siiij^lc jirrdit tni nl fii.st uratic naidiii^t; acliiiA rmcnt, a t aiisi' and 
t'flccf relationship was not deinonstiated. I'indinus appeared to support the 
eunelnsion th.it an optiinnni i onihination o( S'isna! disi i iininat ion tasks for 
jnedic tiiu; first ^rade re.idinu aeliii's ('iiienf would ineinde t.isks siniilai to 
Headini' Letters and N’mnhers. Word M.ilehin^. and I’atlern (iopMii^;. ’I'he 
slroni; showinj; hy Pattnai (a)pyinrt and to a lesser deuree In Tu tore .Sijuares 
and Heversals u;ivi-s snppoit to (ioins’ findinus tli.if sni h t.isks measure a type 
of visual ability which is useini in |)redietinu first gr.ule readiiija ai hieve 
iiK'iit. 'rhe' reading readiness l.ietors investigated did not piovidi enough 
|)redietive jireeision to w.inant their use alone in preduling fiist graiie 
reading .lehieveinent for indiv idii.ils. {hither the findings in this gener.il 
ar<‘a (Miiphasi/ed that visn.il diseriniination iiifoi inatii'ii innst he sii|)ple- 
ment<‘(! through observation and evaluation of strengths displ.iyed bv 
iiulividiial children in other readiness .ireas if aeinrate decisions .ihont 
reading readiness are to be made in tin* classroom. .Although readiness test 
results art* iiselnl in indicating the needs of children .ind piedicting snteess 
in reading, the importance of teacher observation .ind evaln.ition should not 
be minimized. 

Hi'adiness tests art* used in testing programs in most schools either earlv 
in first grade or in kindergarten, ,\ leadiness test should he used to indicate 
tht* particular aspects of readiness insfrintion needed by iiidividnal children 
rather than to dt'termine grouping proeednrt's. A nnmber of researdi studies 
have investigated th(* predic tivi v.ilidity of readiness tests, '/ingle and llohol 
attempted to deteriniiu* whether the Metroirolitan Headines.s 'I’esls are good 
predictors of snccc'ss in grade one reading and arithmetic, .is measured by 
year-end standardized tests and year-(*nd tc'acher ratings. Ihe jiopiilation 
consisted of all grade* oni* students in .1 public school system; the Metropolitan 
Headiness Ti*st was administered to .ill cliildren in |imc* bt*fore entrance 
into grade one; a year later all students wc*ri* given the Monroe Heading Test 
and the Edmonton Achi»*v<*inent in Arithmetic Test. 'The* investigators con- 
elndc'd that tin* Metropolitan Headiness Tests are giHul incdictors of ,siieet*ss 
in grade* one reading and arithnietic as measured by year-end standardized 
tc'Sts and yc*ar-<*nd ratings. Another finding was that as both the Monroe 
Heading 'P<*st and teachers' ratings tended to discrirninati* about capiallv’ 
against bovs, it would appear that there is a real sc'x difTerence in rc*ading. 

Mitchell"’ investigated the predictive vididity of the Metroix)litan 
Headiness 'bests against the IT59 i(*vision of the .Metropolitan .Achievement 
Tc'st.s as Caiterion measure. Hc'snlts on both the* predictor and critc'iion 
tests were available for 1170 piijiils in all the schools of a Virginia coiintv'. 
Test results indicated that tin* readiness tests were gocKl predictors of fii.st 
grade* learning; there* were* no significant differences in validity b{*twecn 
boys and girls. Mitche*!! eoncinded that re*adine*ss t(*st.s api)e*ared to be a 
nsefnl instrninent in determining the degree of readiness for first grade* 
le*arning. 

'Fhe* purpose of a study conducted by Dobson and Hopkins' was to 
as.se*ss the predictive validity and re'liability of the* Lee-(dark He*ading He*adi- 
riecss Test for grades 1. 2, 3. and 4. Two criteria for re*ading .siicce,*ss wi*re 
nse*d at all grade le*vels; (1) independent teacher ranking and (2) individual 
residing test performance* on the Wide* Hange .Acliie*s e*inent Test, The* popula- 
tion snclnded 326 pupils in 16 different classes. The* investigators found that 
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tin* validity coefficients were moderate to low, decreasing ^eneralK' witli 
each .suc'C‘i‘s.sivc grade. lluTe was little* lasting general variance hy tin* fourth 
grade, only about 10^ i , wliicb was int(’rprc*te(l to indicate that sc oie diffcT 
dice on the readiness test at tin* beginning of grade 1 means littU* in terms 
of lasting individual diffei tnci S. 

Bryan* attempt c*d to determine lh(* ladativc* impoitanc o( vismil perc(*p' 
tion and intelligence in the reading development of primary age ehildn*n~ 
kindergarten through third grach*. T(*sts aclministc’rc’d ^ included an inhdli- 
gence test, rc*adiness tesst, aC’hi(‘V'ein(*nt t(*st, and th(* l*roshg test of \isiicU 
nercoptioii. Bryan found that in kindergarten pereeptioii (oirelat<'s more 
highly with reading readiness than does int(’llig(*nce. In first grade visual 
perception had greater predictive \alm* lor reading readiness, eomprehen 
sioii and vocabulary than did iiiti lligenee. At the grade two level i>erceptioii 
scores had greater predictive valm* for comprehension but less lor vo( abnlai\ 
than did iiitelligence, and at the third grade level mtelligiMue scor<‘s had 
more value in predicting reading success than perception. He eoneliuled 
that visual perception as well as intelligence and reading leadiness .should 
be tested at kindergarten and first grade. 

Balow' reported a study c'oncenu'd with sex clifferi'iiees in first grade 
reading, Three lumdred aiul two children-151 hoys and 151 girls-were 
administered the Gate's Bt'acling Beadiiu*ss Te.sts in Septiunhc'r, the Loigc- 
Thomdike Intelligence* Test in Decemhc'r, and the C.ates I’rimary Beading 
Test in February. Balow foimcl significant diffc'reiues in reading readiness 
and ’•eading achievement in favor of the girls. When reading readiness was 
held constant, the differences in acliii vement between the sexes were too 
.small to be significant. Of the four .snhtests used to measure readine.ss, only 
the two word perception tests resulted in significant differences, again in 
favor of the girls. Boys at each le vel of readiness achieved as high as girls 
at the same level of rc'adiness. Balow felt that the data .seeincci to snppost a 
nonmaturalional rather than a maturational theory of sex (liffeieiuts in 
reading achievement. 

Readine.ss experiences have* been considered as a part of the kiiider- 
garton curriculum. Kindergarten was evaluated in terms of its ‘‘contrihntioii 
to the child’s readiness to do .scIkh)! work” in a study reported hy Fox and 
Powell.” Of the 294 first grade children 179 had attended kindergarten and 
115 had not. Both groups were equated for intelligence on the basis of scores 
on the California Te.st of Mental Maturity with an average I.^. of about 108. 
At the beginning of first grade the Lee-Clark Beading Readine.ss Test was 
given, and at the beginning of second grade the California Achievement Test 
was administered to the population. On the basis of their findings, the 
investigators concluded that the kindergarten experiences of tlie sample 
neither developed readiness nor led to greater achievement in the primary 
grades; they stre.ssed examination of the purposes of kindergarten programs 
and continuous evaluation of programs in terms of such purposes. 

Sutton" reported a study in which 134 kindergarten children were 
selected for an investiigatioii of visual and auditory abilities considered pre- 
requisite.s' for reading readiness. When the American School Beading Readi- 
ness Test, Form D was ailministered, results indicated that only two of the 
134 children did not appear to possess those abilities considered to ht* 
reading readiness. Reading instruction was offered to any child who wished 
it. After considering all factors in the study, Sutton found that certain char- 
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actoristics (jf the child who is ready and who Icjirns to read at an early age^ 
ernorged. The child is probably a girl with one or more older siblings who 
occasionally read to her; slu! comes from a relatively high socio-economic 
level, and her father probal)ly earns a living largely through mental endeavor 
rather than physical labor. Her parents are interested in school and their 
child’s progress and have read to her since she was IV 2 years old. She is 
interested in words, conscientious, self-reliant, able to concentrate, has a 
good memory, probably is not "happy-go-lncky ”, and probably can recognize 
and name letters of the alphabet. Sutton emphasized the need for much 
research in the area of learning to read at an early age, and stressed that 
reading instruction at the kuidergartcn level is not a dichotomy, bnt rather 
that unstructured reading activities may be provideil for children ready 
for them in addition to other activities which make up a well rounded 
kindergarten curriculum. 

We have long been aware that boys are more likely to experience 
difficulty in reading than are girls. Many theories have been advanced as to 
the reasons for this such as factors of growth, maturation, development, 
difference of reading interests of boys and girls, negative treatment of male 
learners by female teachers, and that content used in instructional material 
appeals to girls. McNeil” compared tlu* learning of boys and girls under 
controlled conditions of programed instruction with the learning of the 
same children under direct instruction by female teachers. The possibility 
was explored that classroom teachers treat boys and girls differently, and 
that this difference in treatment is a.sscKiated with differences in early read- 
ing achievement. The study was conducted in two phases: first, an anto- 
imstructional program in reading was presented to Kindergarten children 
followed by a criterion test of word recognition program taught words. 
Second, there was a follow-up study of the same children who were sub- 
sequently enrolled in first grade under the direction of seven female teachers. 
A similar criterion test of word recognition (teacher taught words) was 
administered after four months of instruction. The evidence of differential 
treatment of boys and girls and the relation of this treatment to progress in 
reading was gathered ny means of a questionnaire to the teacfiers and a 
taped interview schedule individually administered to the children. From 
the original sample of 132 children, 49 boys and 44 girls were taught by the 
seven female teachers during the second phase of the study. A pretest of 
reading readiness which measured knowledge of letters and words to be 
taught by auto-instruction program and ability to recognize likenesses in 
letter configurations was given to the subjects before the study began. The 
performance of boys was not different from that of girls on this test. McNeil 
found that the boys in the study were not inferior in learning to read after 
auto-instructional procedures that provided frequent and equal opportunities 
to respond and insured identical presentation of reading lessons to boys and 
girls. However, the same boys were inferior in a similar learning task 
administered after ordinary cla.ssroom instruction. Data were al.so presented 
that indicated that these boys did not receive equal cla.ssroom treatment 
with the girls in the group. In McNeil’s opinion the findings suggested that a 
study of the features of auto-instruction may be useful in developing teach- 
ing procedures more appropriate for boys than those now commonly used. 
Reduction in peer-group interaction brought about by a self-teaching device, 
for example, may result in better performance on the part of those male 
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learners who, under stimulation of peers and teacher, display aggression 
or for other reasons fail to attend to the lesson at hand. 

The proper function of a reading readiness test has been a topic of 
discussion. Such tests have been used to determine which children are 
ready to begin reading, to determine what particular readiness instruction 
is uesirable for which children, and to predict eventual reading achievement. 
The first two of these appear to be legitimate uses of readiness tests. Studies 
have indicated that children with high scores in readiness tes|s are able^to 
achieve successfully in reading ir.struction. It is equally apparent that chil- 
dren with planned programs of readiness instruction, based m large part 
upon the findings of the readiness test, .achieve more satisfactorily in reading 
instruction than those who attempt reading programs without work in readi- 
ness first. The third use of readiness tests, that of predicting succe.ss in 
reading achievement, seems less defensible. Evaluation i.s_ dimcult because 
whatever teaching of readiness is done in the basal reading program will 
necessarily illuminate the ignorance that led to the lovv score in the readiness 
test and thus destroy whatever degree of predictability the test possessed. 
The studies which have attempted to determine this question have led to 
mixed conclusions. Evidently the amcept of readiness has so permeated the 
basal series that they ordinarily inclucle instruction in reading readiness. 

In recent years reading hiis not always been viewed in its proper per- 
spective-that is its place (position) in the language arts. As reading is not 
an end in itself but rather a means to an end, that o ultimately acquiring 
information and knowledge, readiness for reading should include work in the 
other elements of the language arts. Oral language proficiency occupies an 
important part of the child’s readiness to learn to read and has, at t'mes, 
been minimized. Perhaps the whole spectrum of language ^ts should be 
reexamined so that reading does not occupy a place by itself or a segment 
of language arts instruction, but rather fits into the entire picture of the 
language arts curriculum. Hildreth summarized a number of studies vyhich 
reported the relationship between language and reading and concluded that 
it was “doubtful whether a child could become a fluent reader compre- 
hending fully what he reads, without a good oral language foundation and 

continued attention to oral language improvement . ir i- v. 

Much has been written recently concerning the bilingual or non-EngUsh 
speaking child, one docs not teach him to read in English; one teaches mm 
English which includes oral and written language, speaking, and listening 
as well as reading. Thus readiness for reding in its proper framework 
includes work in speaking and listening. The child is challenged to use 
language, to respond to it, and to learn the delights that are to be found 
in using and manipulating language. If the child is unable to do this, how 
else can he hope to enjoy reading the printed word? 

Numerous studies attest to the importance of reading readiness for 
beginning reading. Children with high scores in readiness tests appear to do 
well in reading instruction. Children who have low scores in readiness tests 
appear to achieve in reading only if they have been taught readiness skills 
bekire beginning reading instruction. 

Research and opinion seem to agree that the kindergarten and the home 
have definite roles in developing reading readiness, although disagreement 
exists as to the extent to which such learning should be planned, As usual in 
any area of learning the child who conies from a home and kindergarten 
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P^'ORram where he has been encouraged to learn and use his language and 
has nad an opportunity to learn a great deal at first hand about his world is 
better prepared to begin reading than is a child who has not had such 
advantages. Children most in need of readine.ss instruction are those who, 
for one reason or another, have been deprived of these learning opportunities. 

Currently much attention is placecl upon meeting the needs of tlie cul- 
turally disadvantaged child. Some studies have indicated the retarding effect 
on reading readiness of the verbally impoverished home. E.xperiences vvliich 
we tend to assume are familiar to all children may be totally alien to a child 
from such surroundings. A book about animals in a zoo holds little meaning 
or interest for a child whose sole acquaintance with animals has been con- 
fined to scavengers of the street. We have a whole new area of responsibility 
if we are to attempt to preparr* these children for reading. Some children 
from disadvantaged homes may come to school with very little experience 
in language;; communication in the home has not b(*eu such as to foster 
language development. Others may come equipped with a language which 
is so far from standard English that it almost might be an alien tongue; the 
difference i.s not necessarily confinetl to pronunciation and usage but often 
includes a completely different/ terminology. Ware'* said: 

Experience in the large city schools shows conclusively that ihe 
great majority of these children have extremely limited conventional 
vocabularies, that they do not speak readily in the sentence patterns 
of children from more favorable environments, and that a typical 
basal reading readiness program sometimes requires three to four 
times as much time as is expected for the mythically “average” child. 

One of the many problems in teaching a child from a culturally dis- 
advantaged background to read i.s the lack of experience in relating to 
adults with middle class mores and values which results in a lack of rapport 
between teacher and child. He needs help in raising his verbal level to that of 
the middle-class child. 

We face a great challenge in attempting to prepare children from cul- 
turally disadvantaged environments to learn to read and to achieve in school. 
Hopefully the current emphasis on establishing pre-kindergarten programs 
will provide the voungsters with some of the experiences, particularly in 
language, which tney need if they are to compete with children from middle 
class homes. The one thing we must rememner is that they do not lack a 
culture, but that this cultural background represents a departure from the 
traditional middle class system of values witn which we are so familiar. 

Lloyd* listed several avenues of attack in meeting the reading needs of 
the socially di.sadvantaged child. New types of tests need to be developed to 
give a more valid picture of the disadvantaged child’s capacity to learn to 
read. Present group intelligence and reading readiness tests must be replaced 
by instruments which do not “militate against the di.sadvantaged and that, 
at the same time, give a true picture about the abilities and needs of all the 
other children in our schools”. 

Lloyd goes on to mention the efforts which must be made to encourage 
language and concept development in the pre-.school years and visualizes 
an increasing number of nursery schools, pre-school programs and workshops 
for parents. A corollary of such programs is the need for new and varied 
materials growing out of the interests and experiences of children. 

In a recent article Black^ cited several factors which are concerned with 
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the causes and results of cultural deprivation and which Dr. Newton S. 
Metfessel believes to be operative in the lives of children from disadvantaged 
homes. Dr. Metfessel is Director for the Study of the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Youth at the University of Southern California. 

Several concepts of culturally disadvantaged children are directly 
related to readiness for instruction; a number of the.se arc particularly per- 
tinent to readiness for reading. There may be significant gaps in knowledge 
and learning. If a child’s background has not prepared him for success in a 
traditional curriculum, he participates in communication procedures and 
patterns which are alien to him. Frequently he has not had experience in 
receiving approval for siicccfssful completior> of a task. If adults in the com* 
rnunity nave had relatively little success in school, children ii: this cjwiron- 
ment can hardly expect to be self-motivated in classroom work. Often their 
range of experience outside the home is very narrow, (.children from cul- 
turally clisacfvantaged backgrounds understand more language tlian they use, 
this points up the nect'ssity previously mentioned of expanding the ora 
language range of the child. F'requently they use a great niany words with 
some precision, but the words are not renresentativc of the school culture. 
Their language development may be hiiufcred because they do not perceive 
the concept tnat objects have names, or that a single object may have several 
or different names. They use a significantly smaller portion of mature .sen- 
tence structures, the” loam less from what they hear than do middle-clccss 
children The importance of teaching all children the skills of listening ba.s 
often been pointed out. This anpears to be particularly true for disadvantaged 
children who come from a milieu in which the radio, television, and soniKis 
made by many people living in crowded quarters provide a background of 
noise from which the individual must retreat. Culturally disadvanUged chil- 
dren need to see concrete application of what is learned to immediate 
sensory and topical satisfaction. The importance of a .series of well dehned 
instrucHonal tasks and attendant goals, continued verbalization and frequent 
evaluation of progress is implied by this factor. Culturally dLsadvantagecl 
children tend to nave a poor attention span and consequently experience 
difficulty in following the orders of a teacher. 

The lack of connected discourse and generally inadequate communica- 
tion processes in the disadvantaged home foster the inability of children to 
attend. This environmental deficiency is reinforce<i bv differenc^ in the 
vocabulary and syntax used in the classrmnn and in the home. The pupil 
whose cultural background is the same as that of the teacher is in a position 
to supply through context much that he may have missed during intermittent 

periods of inattention. 

Culturally disadvantaged children frequently end the reading habit 
before it is begun. Metfessel says that the cycle of skill mastery which 
demands that successful experiences generate more motivation to read and 
in turn generates levels of skill sufficient to prevent discouragement, rnay be 
easily reversed in direction and end the reading habit prior to its begin- 
ning. Books, magazines, and newspapers are more easily dispensable than 
food and clothing for among very low income groups they do not represent 
necessities. 

Finally, culturally di.sadvantaged children need assistance in perceiving 
an adult as a person of whom one asks ciucstions and receives answers. The 
growing tendency of teachers to act as directors of classroom activity and to 
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perceive themselves as resource persons implies an area in which culturally 
deprived children will need specific help. iTicy must be helped to accom- 
modate themselves to an adult role which is unfamiliar to them. 

Much remains to be done in research for readiness for beginning read- 
ing. A number of areas apparently have not yet been investigated. In some 
studies reading readiness tests have been used to predict reading achieve- 
ment; instructional emphasis then has been placed (»n the needs indicated bv 
the test results nece.s.sarily eliminating any predictive aspect of the test. 

One area which merits investigation concerns sex differences in readi- 
ness. A number of studies have indicated that scores in reading readim-ss are 
higher for girls than for boys. Geiicral agreement exists that boy.s are mon* 
likely to experience difficulty in reading than are girls, 

A study might be designed to discover the incidence of visual difficulties 
sufficient to cause problems in beginning reading but which are not uncov- 
ered by the .screening devices used in the schools. 

Cnildren from culturally disadxantaged backgrounds frequently experi- 
ence difficulty in reading. Emphasis should be placed on meeting the 
particular needs of these children and supplying the background ess(*ntial 
if a foundation for reading is to be estaluisherl. A study might attempt to 
discover how the needs of these children might best be met and the period 
of time neces.sary to meet them. It is possible that the presently available 
readiness activities are not structured to supply the foundation essential for 
reading instruction. 
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